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CHAPTER I. 

THE ANTIQUITY AND EXTENT OF THE PRACTICE OF 
PRAYING FOR THE DEAD. 

There are certain fundamental religious princi- 
ples or tenets that have been so generally accepted 
by mankind that we may reckon them as part of 
natural religion, unless indeed we regard them 
as having been handed down from a primaeval 
revelation given by God to men. 

The first of these is the conception of the 
existence of a supreme Being — whether he be called 
God or Providence, or Fate or Destiny ; one who 
is recognised as the ruler of all, and also generally 
viewed as the maker of all ; to whom man is 
subject, so that his very existence depends on 
him ; and one who can direct and mould the fate 
of every creature on earth. 

A second is the belief that a man can indirectly 
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affect or influence his fellow-creatures by making 
an appeal to this supreme Being — an appeal that 
commonly finds expression in the form of sacrifice 
or prayer, which somehow reaches the Deity, 
even though his dwelling-place may be very far 
away. This is a conviction that has been held 
not only by believers in a personal God, such as 
Jews and Zoroastrians and Christians and Moham- 
medans, but even by those who are swayed by 
the basest superstitions, such as the practice of 
Obeah, and the employment of incantations or 
overlooking. And though logically it ought not to 
be the case, yet the most extreme predestinarians, 
such as the Moslems and the Calvinists, share 
this belief and commonly practise intercession. 

There is a third principle or tenet, to be ranked 
with the others, viz., the conviction that death 
does not involve extinction, but that there is a 
continuance of man’s personal existence beyond 
the grave, so that the life that is lived here does 
not comprise the whole of man’s being. 

Now from all this it may reasonably be deduced 
— as indeed has generally been done — that man’s 
condition after death is to some degree sentient, 
that he is not altogether in a state of torpor or 
somnolence or insensibility, that he is able to 
exercise some at least of his faculties ; and also 
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that the great Being, who exercised power over 
him while on earth, is still his supreme ruler when 
he has passed through the gate of death. And 
furthermore many religionists have proceeded one 
step further, and have held the opinion that as 
sacrifices and prayers may avail for others while 
alive, so they may still be efficacious even when 
this fife is over, inasmuch as their individuality is 
not destroyed by death, nor are they removed 
from the domain of the supreme Being. 

But this last tenet was not adopted by all. It 
was accepted indeed by the ancient Egyptians, 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Zoroastrians, 
the later Jews, and the Mohammedans ; but it 
finds no place, or very little, in the religions or 
philosophies of further Asia — Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Taouism ; and the old classical 
nations of Europe, the Greeks and the Romans, 
scrupulously careful as they were in showing their 
affection or reverence for their departed, were 
accustomed rather to offer sacrifices directly to 
them, than to the gods on their behalf, so that ' 
among them the idea of praying for the dead was 
never really fully developed. 

The statement made above concerning the 
great religions of the world needs proof or illus- 
tration, and therefore we bring together some 

B 2 
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quotations from original authorities or reliable 
historians in support of what has been said, omitting 
however the case of the Jews, which will be dealt 
with fully in a later chapter. 

We treat first of ancient Egypt. There is little 
doubt that in the earliest ages the priest pronounced 
certain formulae or prayers over the dead body 
when it was laud in the tomb, accompanying 
the recital of the words with the performance of 
certain ceremonies. The exact phrasing of these 
formulae has not been preserved, but they formed 
the foundation of The Book of the Dead of later 
times, and were evidently addressed to the god or 
gods of the community on behadf of the departed, 
and contained petitions for his welfare in the 
world beyond the grave. But though the Egyptians 
had very definite ideas as to the reality of a future 
existence, they had formulated few details about 
it, and had no knowledge as to where or how it 
was to be enjoyed. Nor had they any conception 
of sin, as we understand it. With them wrong 
consisted in the failure to perform religious duties, 
and could be atoned for. by compensation, the 
compensation taking away all effects of the wrong- 
doing, so that there remained nothing of what we 
should describe as the stain of sin. There was 
therefore no need or scope for prayers in this respect. 
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Nor would they pray for any spiritual progress of 
the departed in the after-world, for that was an 
idea that they did not hold. Thus the prayers 
that they offered for the departed were chiefly 
concerned with the obtaining of material blessings 
for the departed, such blessings as he would most 
have desired for himself during his earthly life. 
These however are very definite and direct prayers 
for the dead, and some of them may fittingly be 
quoted here. 

One instance is supplied by Dr. E. A, Wallis 
Budge in his Egyptian Reading Book. 1 It occurs 
in a funeral text, the stelae of Nekht-Amsu of 
the eighteenth dynasty, who is represented as 
speaking thus : — 

“ 0 [all] ye who live upon the earth, who will live 
for eternity and for ever and for aye, O ye priests 
and readers of Osiris, O every one learned in divine 
tradition, when ye enter my tomb and pass through 
it, recite ye sacred words by the side of [this] my 
sepulchrd tablet, and make ye mention of my name, 
without fail, in the presence of the lords of right and 
truth. And your God shall shew favour unto you, 
and ye shall hand on your dignities to your children 
after ye have lived to a ripe old age, provided that 
ye say : — ‘ May Osiris grant a royal oblation to the 
overseer of works in the Temple of Ai ; and may 

1 Pp.l37» 38- 
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the tomb of Nekht-Amsu, the venerable one, the 
prince, the first prophet of Amsu and Isis, abide 
for ever in the abode of eternity.’ ” 

Further on the epitaph continues : — 

“ May he (i.e. Nekht-Amsu) breathe the wind 
which bloweth from the horizon — the full blast of 
the north wind which cometh [i.e. bloweth] on 
both sides ; may his name be proclaimed ; may 
[his] hand be stretched out over oblations, and 
provisions, and sepulchral offerings, when he is 
invoked ; may he receive water at the two hands 
of the ka priest ; may he gain possession of bread 
and beer from the table at which his double is 
pleased [to appear] ; may he eat meat at the table 
of the god Neb-er-tcher, at the table of the lords of 
eternity ; may pure meat and drink be given to 
him from the meat and drink of Un-nefer ; may he 
travel along in the boat of the underworld to the 
lands of the Sekhet-Aaru ; may he open up the 
ways and pass along the roads ; may he follow the 
god Seker to Re-stau ; may he be not turned back 
at the door of the Tuat ; may he take his fill there 
of wine and milk, and receive ointment, and unguent, 
and eye-paint [which] rejoiceth the heart, and 
clothing and linen garments — he the double of the 
overseer of the double store-house of all the gods 
in Taqahti and of Amsu in Khenti, the first prophet 
of Amsu and Isis in Apu (Panopolis), Nekht-Amsu, 
triumphant, who offereth divine offerings to the 
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gods, and sepulchral meals to the spiritual beings 
of light for the king of the North and South, Ra- 
kheperu-ari-Maat, life, health and strength. May 
he endure like heaven, may he renew himself like 
Amsu. And may prayers be made for his salva- 
tion for millions of years to all the gods by the real 
royal relative who loveth him.” 

The following prayers are selected from The 
Book of the Dead, “ The Chapters of coming forth 
by Day ” (translated by Dr. Budge). 

"The chapter of making the spiritual body to 
enter into the underworld on the day of the funeral, 
when these words are to be said : — ' Homage to 
thee, O thou that dwellest in Set-Tchesert of 
Amentet : Osiris, the royal scribe Nekhtu-Amen, 
victorious, knoweth thee, and he knoweth thy 
name. Deliver thou him from the worms which 
are in Re-stau. . . . Let this be the first bidding 
of Osiris Neb-er-tcher who keepeth hidden his body. 
May he give air and escape from the terrible one 
who dwelleth in the Bight of the Stream of Amentet, 
and may he decree the actions of him that is rising 
up. Let him pass on unto him whose throne is 
within the darkness, who giveth glory in Re-stau.' ” 1 
“ The Chapter of coming forth by day, and of living 
after death. Saith Osiris Ani, victorious . . . 
' Grant that this Osiris Ani may come forth among 

* Chapter iB, p, 23, 
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those multitudes which are outside ; and let him 
be established as a dweller among the denizens of 
heaven ; and let the underworld be opened unto 
him ' 1 “ May those who build up grant 

that Osiris . . . [space intended for the name of 
the deceased] shall arrive happily in the Hall of 
Double Truth.” “ May the gods who are in the 
following of Osiris grant that the body of Osiris . . . 
shall rest along with his sah.” “ May Sherem not 
allow any evil thing to come to Osiris ... in the 
underworld.” “ May the souls of the gods who 
have come into being in the members of Osiris . . . 
grant that he shall have peace.” 2 

We are told by Dr. Alfred Wiedemann that 
prayers of this kind were inscribed on the funerary 
stelae in order that passers-by might repeat them 
for the benefit of the dead. These inscriptions 
vary but little. The prayer on the funerary tablet 
of Khemnekht (now in the Agram Museum) dates 
from the thirteenth dynasty, and runs as follows : — 

“ O every scribe, every Kherheb (lector, priestly 
reciter), all ye who pass by this stele, who love and 
honour your gods, and would have your offices to 
flourish (shine) for your children, say ye ‘ Let 
royal offerings be brought unto Osiris for the Ka 
of the priest Khemnekht.’ ” 8 

1 Chapter 2, p. 25. 

2 Chapter 168, sections 1, 5 ; 2, 2 ; 2, 8 ; 3, 6; pp. 298-310. 

8 The Ancient Egyptian Doctrine of the Immortality of the 

Soul , translated, p. 19. 
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For the belief and practice of the Babylonians 
and the Assyrians we may refer to Babylonian 
Religion and Mythology by L. W. King. 1 From 
him we learn that these peoples thought that the 
earth was a hemisphere, the circular surface being 
the home of mankind ; and that the interior, 
known as Arallu, was the abode of the departed — 
a dark and gloomy region, where good and 
bad shared the same miserable and joyless fate. 
Throughout the whole course of their history they 
were in the habit of burying and not burning their 
dead, and “ they imagined that burial, and offerings 
made at the tomb, would ameliorate the lot of 
the departed, and they were usually scrupulous in 
performing all rites which could possibly benefit 
the dead.” a He also mentions “ the offering up of 
a sacrifice for a newly deceased king of Assyria.” 8 
As for the Zoroastrians, Dr. E. C. Bissell in his 
Apocrypha * declares that by them “ prayers were 
offered for the dead, by which means, it was thought, 
they were greatly aided in their difficult passage 
to everlasting blessedness. On certain days of the 
year the souls of the dead were thought to revisit 
the earth, and at such times two forms of petition 

1 Books on Egypt and Chaldcea i vol. iv. 

2 P. 52. 

8 P. 12. 

4 Commentary on the Holy Scriptures , Dr. J. P. Lange. 
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were repeated for them and by each person twelve 
hundred times. Especially at these periods was 
the hope strong of being able through prayers and 
good deeds to release them from the retributive 
pains of the lower world.” And he quotes from 
Dr. Dollinger 1 this statement : — “ For departed 
relatives continual prayers were offered up, and 
for sinners twice as many as for the pure. These 
prayers won for the soul — as was supposed — the 
protection of the heavenly spirits, particularly of 
Serosh against Ahriman.” 8 

“ According to the teaching of Muhammad,” says 
Hughes in his Dictionary of Islam, “ it is the 
duty of all true Muslims to pray for the dead.” 
As authorities he cites Durru’l-Mukhtar * and 
Mishkat,* and he gives the following quotations : — 
(i) “ God most certainly exalts the degree of a 
virtuous servant in Paradise, and the virtuous 
servant says, ‘ 0 my Lord, from whence is this 
exalted degree for me ? ’ and God says, ‘ It is 
on account of your children asking pardon for 
you.’ ” (2) “ The Prophet passed by graves in al- 

Madinah, and turned his face towards them, and 
said, ‘ Peace be to you, 0 inhabitants of the graves ! 
may God forgive us and you.’ ” (3) “ A dead person 

1 Judenthum , p. 374. 2 P. 12. 

3 P. 135. 4 Book V, chap. III f 
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in the grave is like one over his head in water, who 
calls to somebody to take him by the hand. For 
he has hope that his father or mother, or his brother, 
or his friend will pray for him. For when the prayer 
reaches the dead person, it is more esteemed by him 
than the whole world, and all that is in it ; and verily 
God most certainly gives to the dead, on account of 
the prayers of the people of the earth, rewards like 
mountains, for verily the offerings of the living for 
the dead are asking forgiveness for them.” The 
Koran itself even seems to supply an instance of 
prayer for the departed, for Noah is introduced as 
saying, “ O my God, forgive me and my parents,” 
the reference being to the time when the Flood was 
to come upon the world . 1 

It is thus manifest that in these great world- 
religions prayer for the dead was recognised as a 
fully established practice. With the others how- 
ever it was not so. It is true that occasional traces 
or suggestions of such devotions do occur in them, 
such as the building of shrines in honour of Yama, 
the Hindu god ahd judge of the dead ; 2 or the 
doctrine of purgatory in the Lamaism of Thibet ; 8 
or the pious aspiration uttered by Tacitus concern- 
ing his father-in-law Agricola — “ Siquis piorum 

1 Surah 71. Sale's Koran , p. 425. 

* Hinduism , by Sir M. Monier- Williams, p. 167. 

3 Buddhism , by Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, p. 250. 
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manibus locus, si, ut sapientibus placet, non cum 
corpore extinguuntur magnae animae : placide quies- 
cas ” ( Agricolce Vita ) : “ if there be any place reserved 
for the spirits of the righteous, or if — as our wise 
men seem to think — the death of the body does 
not mean the death of a noble soul, then may thy 
resting be in peace ” ; or the sadly beautiful Greek 
epitaph, assigned to the second or third century b.c., 
which is preserved in the St. Deiniol’s Library at 
Hawarden : — 

To 7 rplv 6 Movom? crrep^a} fBLov TjXde irpo polpa} 

cuTKiirrovi veKvoov el 1 } daXapov} <&IAEA£, 
rpurov eir euKoarcp TfXtfaa} ero}' ol Be oXecrav tc? 

eXtriZa tclv povvav yrjpaXeoi yevirai, 
pvpovrcu rov avvfupov ael yovov. 'AXXa rov dyvov, 
<&ep<re<f>6v7), arelXai} x&pov e? evaefieca v. 

“ Phileais, who lately loved this life in company 
with the Muses, before the appointed time has gone 
to the hidden chambers of the dead, having com- 
pleted but three-and-twenty years on earth ; and 
they who have lost their only hope, his aged parents, 
bewail their ever unwedded offspring. But do 
thou, Persephone, bring his pure’ soul to the abode 
of the righteous.” 

Doubtless other similar passages or references 
might be adduced from the religious life and history 
of these peoples, but they are insufficient to warrant 
the assumption that the practice or the doctrine of 
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praying for the dead ever gained any real place 
among them. 

However enough has been said to make it clear 
that, when the early Christians offered their inter- 
cessions for their departed friends, they were intro- 
ducing no novelty into the religious world, but that 
such species of devotions was so ancient and so 
widespread among the nations of antiquity that it 
was the response to the demand of a natural desire, 
even if it is not to be included in what is technically 
designated “ natural religion.” 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE EVIDENCE OF JUDAISM. 

In any examination into the Christian doctrine 
and practice of prayers for the departed, it is of 
prime importance to investigate the relation of 
Judaism to the same, inasmuch as Judaism was 
the parent stock from which the Christian Church 
sprang, and our Lord and his apostles and St. Paul 
were all of them Jews, and to a great extent con- 
formed to Jewish ordinances and usages. And 
it must be carefully borne in mind that there was 
no real conflict between the Old and the New 
Testaments, for Christ came not to destroy but to 
fulfil ; and when Marcion and others promulgated 
their doctrine of the Demiurge, and emphasized, 
or rather distorted, the differences between Jewish 
and Christian revelation, they met with conspicuous 
want of success. 

With regard to the subject of praying for the 
departed the Old Testament has little to say. Nor 
indeed is this just matter for surprise ; for not 
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only were the Jews profoundly ignorant of the 
subject, nothing having been revealed to them, 
but furthermore they seem to have cherished no 
special desire to look into the future, and they 
did not attempt to solve eschatological problems, 
or indulge in speculations as to the state of the 
departed. No doubt this was partly due to the 
fact that in old time the idea of personal 
individuality was but little developed, the Jew 
largely regarding himself rather as a part of his 
nation, and his life as being merged or absorbed 
in the life of his people ; so that when the person 
died, the unit — i.e. the nation — was not affected, and 
his existence was not destroyed, for he continued 
to live in the life of the nation. Partly too it may 
be accounted for because, in common with other 
Shemitic peoples, the Jew had inherited some belief 
in a personal and individual existence after death ; 
but so dim and shadowy was that existence thought 
to be, and so joyless and unattractive was the 
prospect as pictured by him, that he would in- 
stinctively recognise that there was no pleasure 
or comfort to be derived from contemplating his 
future condition or learning more about it. Thus 
to him death did not generally imply annihilation, 
though in moments of pessimism he might sometimes 
so express himself ; but it did mean the ending of 
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his personal relations with God, and a descent 
into the dark region of Sheol, where all the enjoy- 
ment of life would be at an end for evermore. 

Under such conditions as these there would be 
little scope for praying for the departed, or any 
encouragement of a desire to do so, at least in 
earlier ages. When however the national existence 
was blotted out by the fall of Jerusalem, religious 
perception, which had hitherto regarded the nation 
as the unit, would begin to grasp the idea of personal 
individualism, and would naturally be led on to 
see in self the fulfilment of hopes which had before 
centred in the nation. This conception, too, was 
fostered by the realization that the acceptance of 
belief in a future life afforded the only possible 
solution of the problem presented by the spectacle 
of the prosperity of the wicked and the adversity 
of the righteous ; and as their religious instinct 
encouraged the prospect of a brighter future, the 
Jews cherished the hope of happiness beyond the 
grave, happiness both for themselves and for others. 

The first instance of this feeling having found 
expression in any kind of prayer for the departed 
we claim to see in Psalm cxxxii, which recent 
commentators agree in assigning to a late date — 
A. F. Kirkpatrick and E. G. King conjecture it 
to belong to the age of Nehemiah (i.e. after B.c. 
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445), C. A. Briggs places it in the early Greek period 
(i.e. after 332), while W. J. Cobb thinks that it 
refers to Simon Maccabaeus (142-135). The first 
verse of this psalm is translated thus in the Revised 
Version : — “ Lord, remember for David all his 
affliction ; ” which must mean that David was 
regarded by the writer not only as being still in 
existence, but as also capable of being the recipient 
of God’s favour as a return or a recompense for 
all the trouble he had taken, or the affliction he 
had suffered. The expression *to? is similar 
to that used in Nehemiah v. 19 and xiii. 31, 
’bupt, where the explanatory is added ; 

and it is precisely similar to that in Nehemiah 
xiii. 14 and 22, where also njtol? is understood, 
though not expressed. This is emphasized by 
C. A. Briggs, 1 who renders it thus ; — “ Remember 
unto David (for good) all his affliction,” and by 
E. G. King ( The Psalms), whose translation is, 
“ Remember for David (i.e. to David’s credit) 
all his affliction.” Furthermore there is much to 
be said in favour of A. F. Kirkpatrick’s rendering, 
“ Remember for David all the trouble he underwent,” 
or that proposed in the Church Quarterly Review , 2 
“ Remember to David all his anxious cares ” ; 

1 International Critical Commentary on the Psalms . 

* Vol. x, p. 4. 

C 
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for the subsequent verses are an expansion or 
recapitulation of the nijjj which marked David’s 
efforts to provide a temple for the Lord ; and while 
it is difficult to understand how the author of this 
psalm or the compiler of i Chronicles could look 
back across the centuries and describe as ‘ affliction ’ 1 
David’s zealous forethought and lavish expenditure 
in preparing for the establishment of the worship 
of Jehovah in Jerusalem, the memory of his anxious 
cares or trouble would naturally impress itself 
powerfully on the imagination of succeeding gene- 
rations. We take it then that the writer of 
Psalm cxxxii was asking God to remember King 
David’s piety, and to reward him by somehow 
showing favour to him ; so that this passage stands 
forth as the first extant instance in the history of 
Judaism of a prayer for the departed. 

We pass on to consider the subject of prayers 
for the departed as evidenced in the Apocrypha. 
In 2 Maccabees xii we have the narrative of how 
the Jews under Judas Maccabaeus attacked Adullam 
(about b.c. 166), some of them being slain ; and 
of how, when their friends went to bury their 
bodies, they found that each had, hidden under 
his garments, consecrated tokens of the idols of 
J amnia, so that their death was interpreted as 

1 i Chronicles xxii. 14. 
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a punishment for their impiety. “ All therefore 
betook themselves unto supplication, beseeching 
that the sin committed might be wholly blotted 
out ” (verses 41 and 42) ; and besides this, Judas 
made a collection, sending the money to Jerusalem, 
“ to offer a sacrifice for sin, doing therein right 
well and honourably, in that he took thought for 
a resurrection.” And the historian adds this 
comment : — “ For if he were not expecting that they 
that had fallen would rise again, it were super- 
fluous and idle to pray for the dead. (And if he 
did it looking unto an honourable memorial of 
gratitude laid up for them that die in godliness, 
holy and godly was the thought.) Wherefore he 
made the propitiation for them that had died, that 
they might be released from their sin.” We may 
notice here that there is nothing in the narrative 
to lead us to suppose that in thus offering prayers 
for the departed, Judas and his followers were 
introducing any novelty, or indeed were doing 
anything unusual ; but rather the generous support 
that he received from the contributors for the sin 
offering shows that the intercession was regarded 
as reasonable, and likely to be advantageous to 
the dead.i 

Some ejaculatory prayers for the departed are 

1 Cp. Luckock's After Death , p. 56. 

c 2 
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to be found in the Fifth Book of the Maccabees : — 
“ To whom be peace,” and “ God be merciful to 
them,” 1 which, according to J. H. Blunt, “clearly 
show an established habit among the people of 
using such devotions.” 8 The full passages, trans- 
lated into Latin from the Arabic by Gabriel Sionita, 
and printed as Machabceorum II, Versio Arabica, 
are as follows : — “ Ut adimpleret Deus Optimus 
Maximus quod praedixerat Daniel Propheta (cui 
pax) de quarto regno ” (xii. i) ; “ Quem (i.e. Judam) 
ferentes patres illius, sepelierunt ad latus sepulchri 
Mathathise patris ejus (Deus misereatur illorum) ” ; 
and “ Fertur autem, Hyrcanimi aperuisse thesaurum, 
qui fuerat quibusdam regibus de filiis David (cui 
pax).” 3 These instances are but brief and unobtru- 
sive, it is true ; but the simple unaffected manner in 
which they are introduced shows that pious aspira- 
tions for blessing on departed souls came naturally 
to the Jews, and that there was nothing strange 
or unusual in their finding expression during the 
closing years of the first Christian century. 

The evidence to be drawn from the Testament 
of Abraham would be worth more if we were 
assured of its Jewish origin, for in chapter xiv of 
Recension A is a striking instance of prayer for 

1 5 Maccabees xii. i; xvii. 15; xxi. 17. 

2 Annotated Bible , Apocrypha, pp. 156, 207. 

9 Walton's Biblia Polyglotta , vol. iv, pp. 121, 125, 127, 
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a departed soul being credited with powerful 
efficacy. Dr. M. R. James, indeed, who edited the 
Testament with a critical introduction in 1892, 
believes that the document is the work of a Jewish 
Christian of the second century, and that it suffered 
from alterations at a later date ; and therefore it 
is not to be cited as an actual instance of Jewish 
practice. But Jewish authorities claim it as a 
Jewish work, so that we are justified in appealing 
to it as an example of what Jewish scholars believe 
to have been agreeable to their view of the good 
offices of the living for the dead at the beginning 
of the Christian era. 1 

The evidence of Jewish liturgies is a some- 
what difficult one, as so little seems to be known 
with regard to the age of the services at present in 
use. On the one hand we have the statement 
of Dr. S. Schechter 2 that during the first ten cen- 
turies of the Christian era there is not to be found 
in the liturgy “ a single fixed prayer for the benefit 
of those departed.” But on the other hand he 
allows that “ we find cases in Rabbinical literature 
where prayers were offered for the benefit of the 
dead,” and he gives as instances, “ Gen. R., XCVIII, 
2, and references given there ; Chagigah, 15b ; 

1 The Jewish Encyclopedia , I. Singer, vol. x, p. 274. 

8 Some Aspects of Rabbinic Theology , p. 198. 
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Sotah, iob ; Makkoth, nb. Cf. also Friedmann’s 
D'nBM, p. 23 seq. ; 2 Maccabees XIII, 43 seq. ” ; 
and he says that the principle was accepted that 
“ the living redeem the dead.” 1 

There is a special form of the prayer Kaddish, 
known as the “ Mourners’ Kaddish,” which is recited 
by mourners during the first year of a parent’s 
death and on the anniversary. It is not actually 
a prayer for the departed, but it seems to be viewed 
as an equivalent. The mourners, clad in praying- 
shawls, mount the platform in the middle of the 
synagogue, and publicly chant this prayer, whose 
recitation is held to benefit the departed, the popular 
belief being that no one can pass a certain stage 
on the other side of the grave until the Kaddish 
has been said on his behalf. 

More definite is the case of the Haskarath 
Neshamoth (Commemoration of Souls), which is 
appointed to be said in the Ashkenazic or German 
synagogues on the Day of Atonement and on the 
last days of the three chief festivals (Passover, 
Pentecost, Tabernacles,) as an act of intercession 
for departed parents or relatives. It appears to 
be a prayer for the mourners only and not for 
congregational use, which makes its application 
the more marked. It is couched in these beautiful 

1 See Tanchuma, U'tXn, I. ; Tan. B., Introduction, 90a. 
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terms : — " May God remember the soul of my hon- 
oured father . . . who has gone to his eternal home ; 
on whose behalf I vow alms ; by way of reward, be 
his soul bound up in the bundle of life with the 
souls of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, Sarah, Rebecca, 
Rachel, and Leah, and all other righteous men and 
women that are in the Garden of Eden, and let us 
say Amen.” We are told further that “ in many 
synagogues a sort of bidding prayer is used by the 
cantor on the great festivals ; a list of names of 
dead pious donors being read out, and a com- 
memoration being made of them. Bequests are 
made for this special purpose, or donations given 
by surviving relatives. A requiem for the souls 
of the martyrs is also said in the morning service 
for certain Sabbaths.” * 

The following beautiful prayer is one publicly 
used in the Passover services in the Great Portland 
Street Synagogue, London, and contains a filial 
and pious commemoration such as Christians of 
the Anglican Communion may well desiderate for 
their Prayer Book : — “ Father of mercy ! In thy 
hand are the souls of the living and the dead. 
May thy comforts soothe our hearts, as we remember 
on this sacred day our revered and beloved kins- 

1 The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue y Oesterley and 
Box, p. 340. 2 Ibid., p. 341. 
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folk who have gone to their eternal rest, and as we 
think of our dear parents, the crown of our heads 
and our glory, whose desire it was to train us in 
the way of virtue and righteousness, to teach us 
thy statutes and precepts, and to instruct us to 
do justice and to love mercy. We beseech thee, 
O Lord ! grant us strength to remain faithful to 
their teachings, while the breath given of thee is 
within us. And may their souls repose in the land 
of life, beholding thy majesty and delighting in 
thy reward. And now, 0 good and beneficent God ! 
what shall we say, what shall we speak unto thee ? 
Our needs are so manifold, we cannot declare them. 
We are filled with shame as we think of all the 
goodness thou hast dealt unto us. 0 turn thou in 
mercy and loving kindness unto the supplications 
of thy servants who now pour out their souls before 
thee. May thy loving kindness not depart from 
us. Give us our daily sustenance, and let us not be 
in need of the gifts of flesh and blood. Remove 
from us care and sorrow, distress and fear, shame 
and contempt. Strengthen us in our reverence 
for thee, and fortify us to keep thy perfect law. 
Vouchsafe unto us the joy of training our sons and 
daughters to keep thy commandments and to per- 
form thy will all the days of their life. O God, 
take us not hence in the midst of our days. Let us 
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complete in peace the number of our years. Verily 
we know that our life is frail, that our days are as 
an hand-breadth. Therefore help us, 0 God of 
our salvation, to live before thee in truth and 
uprightness during the years of our pilgrimage. And 
when it shall please thee to take us from earth, be 
thou with us ; and may our souls be bound up in the 
bond of life with the souls of our parents and of 
the righteous who stand before thee in Heaven. 
Amen. Amen.” i 

The present Jewish Order for the Burial of the 
Dead seems to have as its main object the leading 
of men’s minds to resignation to God’s will, which 
it does by setting before them the greatness of God’s 
workings, rather than any consideration of the 
state of the departed. Thus it contains but little 
reference to the deceased person, and the only 
expression which can be regarded as a prayer 
for him is the brief formula, “ May he come to his 
appointed place in peace,” which is said as the 
coffin is lowered into the grave. But the Burial 
Service, in which is printed the office to be used 
at the interment and also an “ Afternoon Service,” 
provides too a “ Form of Prayer to be said in the 
House of Mourning after the Morning and Evening 
Service” ; and this last consists chiefly of an ample 

1 From a copy supplied by the Rabbi of the synagogue. 
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and direct intercessory prayer for the departed, 
which is as follows : — 

“ Thou, 0 Lord of mercy and loving-kindness ! 
In thy hand is the soul of every living thing, and 
the breath of all flesh. Thou killest and makest 
alive ; thou bringest down to the grave and bringest 
up again. We offer our supplication unto thee on 
behalf of our brother . . . who has been gathered 
unto his people. O Lord, have mercy upon him, 
pardon his transgressions, for there is not a just 
person upon earth who doeth good and sinneth not. 
Remember unto him the meritorious deeds of his 
life, and grant him his recompense. Take his soul 
into thy keeping. Show him the path of life, fulness 
of joy in thy presence, pleasures for evermore at thy 
right hand. Vouchsafe unto him the happiness 
thou hast treasured up for the just, even as it is 
written : — Oh how great is thy goodness which thou 
hast laid up for those that fear thee, which thou 
hast wrought for those that trust in thee before the 
sons of man.” 1 

Further, the ejaculatory form of prayer may 
be mentioned, these formulas being customary 
with Jews when speaking of a deceased friend : — 
“ Peace be unto him,” “ His memory be for a 
blessing,” “ May his rest be Eden,” " May so and 
so live,” “ May his light continue to shine.” 2 

1 Burial Service . 

2 Oesterley and Box, p. 308. 
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Lastly we turn to the evidence to be derived 
from epitaphs, and here the materials are rich and 
of a conclusive character. A Jewish tombstone 
from Aden, now in the British Museum (formerly 
accepted as dating from 282 b.c., but now believed 
to belong to a period several centuries after the 
beginning of the Christian era), contains this in 
its inscription : — “ The pious Mashta (may her 
rest be glory ! ), daughter of the aged, the pious, 
the humble, the good, the God-fearing David (may 
the Spirit of God give him rest ! ).” 1 

Others of ancient date may be quoted from 
Buxtorf’s Talmud : — “ I have set this stone for 
a monument over the head of the venerable B. 
Eliakim deceased. God grant he may repose in 
the garden of Eden, with the rest of the saints of 
the earth ” ; and this, dated 1375 : — “ The most 
holy, most chaste, and most excellent Rebecca, 
daughter to the holy rabbi Samuel the Levite. 
Let her soul be found in the garden of Eden ; ” 
and for R. Baruch, “ who descended towards those 
who are among the cedars,” the prayer is offered, 
“ that his soul may be in the bundle of life.” 2 And 
Dr. Luckock cites several discovered in various 
lands by R. Jacob Saphir, a distinguished Jewish 

1 Luckock’s After Death, p. 63. 

2 Origines Hebraa, T. Lewis, vol. iii, p. 80. 
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traveller, some of which are shown by their dates 
to belong to the period before the commencement 
of the Christian era, the most usual formulas being 
these : — “ May his rest be glory ; ” “ May his 
memory be for his resurrection ; ” “ May his 
memory be blessed ; ” “ May the Spirit of the Lord 
lead him to rest.” i 

There are also similar inscriptions found in the 
Jewish Catacombs at Rome and elsewhere. Here 
is a Hebrew one at Venosa in the south of Sicily : — 
“ Resting-place of Beta, son of Faustinus. Peace 
be to his soul ! May his spirit share in the life 
eternal ! ” 2 And a few from Garrucci’s Nuove 
Epigrafi may be quoted : — " Marcia Bona Judea. 
Dormitio tua in bonis ; ” “ Alexander Bubularius 
de macello quixit (qui vixit) annis XXX. Anima 
bona omniorum amicus, dormitio tua in dicaeis 
(SiKaioi<i) ; ” and this from the Greek :> — “ Here 
lieth Joses, a sweet infant aged two years and 
eight months. His father was Procopius, and his 
mother Crespina. Pray for his sleep in peace .” 3 
It would be easy to multiply such examples 
both from ancient and from modem times, but it 
may suffice to add that every Jewish tombstone 
erected now bears a prayer for the departed of the 

1 After Death , pp. 61, 62. 

2 The Jewish Encyclopedia , vol. iii, p. 616. 

8 Article 8 in the Edinburgh Review , 1864, p. 245. 
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tenor of those quoted above, the prayer being 
usually shortened to initial letters, after the 
manner of the familiar R.I.P. 

The deduction to be drawn from all this varied 
and somewhat confusing evidence, it appears to 
me, is this. For more than two thousand years 
the Jews have recognised as right and beneficial the 
practice of praying for the departed ; and though 
they have not until comparatively recent times 
been moved to accord to such a practice any 
prominent place in their public worship — perhaps 
because they had no definite idea of any progress 
in the spirit world — yet the conviction that God 
hears prayer and the belief that the departed are 
capable of receiving the blessing of his favour were 
very real articles of faith with them, and commonly 
found expression in many informal ways, and from 
time to time also, as occasion served, in public 
prayer for the dead. The practice then can be 
traced back prior to the time of our Lord and 
his apostles ; and, Jews as they were, he and they 
too would naturally follow so pious and innocent a 
custom, and, like the men of their generation, 
would offer their prayers for their departed friends. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE EVIDENCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Although in the New Testament death is not 
uncommonly spoken of under the figure of ‘ sleep/ 
yet the view adopted, whether by teachers or by 
writers, is that the falling asleep of the body in- 
volves no somnolence or lethargy or unconscious- 
ness of the soul. On the contrary, not only are 
the departed able to exercise powers and to ex- 
perience sensations or passions, such as they were 
endowed with while still in the flesh, but in some 
respects at least their condition has advanced or 
progressed, their endowments are higher, their 
perceptions and realizations are quickened. 

The Lord himself pointedly declared that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, though we may speak 
of them as dead, are still living ; 1 and that 
Abraham not only rejoiced in the anticipation 
of seeing the day of Christ, but actually saw it 
and rejoiced thereat . 2 He also represented the 
1 St. Matthew xxii. 32. 2 St. John viii. 56. 
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